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STORY OF LADY GRISELL BAILLIE. 


Amone that small band of faithful contenders for 
civil and religious liberty in the reign of Charles 
IL, there were two Scotsmen, Sir Patrick Hume 
of Polwarth, afterwards Earl of Marchmont, and 
Robert Baillie of Jerviswood, who were quite as 
memorable as those eminent sufferers in the same 
cause, Lord Russell and Algernon Sidney. Pol- 
warth is a small parish near the centre of Berwick- 
shire, deriving some note from its village, ordinarily 
known as Polwarth-on-the-green—the village being 
a scattered collection of dwellings in a green or 
common, on the centre of which once grew a thorn- 
tree, celebrated in song and local tradition. Sir 
Patrick Hume succeeded his father as laird of the 
estate of Polwarth in 1648, while still a mere child, 
and was indebted to his excellent mother, a pious 
lady, for the better part of his early education. 
The dwelling-place of the family was Redbraes 
Castle, about two miles from the parish church of 
Polwarth. In due time, Sir Patrick was married, 
and had a large family—as many as eighteen 
children, the eldest of whom was a daughter, 
Grisell, born on Christmas-day 1665. 

It need scarcely be told that at this time, 
Scotland was in a ferment on account of certain 
severe measures adopted by the ruling authorities 
against nonconformists, who declined to take the 
‘test,’ and murmured at the arbitrary orders of 
the court and privy-council. In 1673, when Sir 
Patrick sat as a member of the Scottish parlia- 
ment, he was bold enough to oppose the despotic 
propositions of Lauderdale, and was henceforth 
denounced as a person dangerous to the state. 
Two years later, having remonstrated against the 
measure for establishing garrisons to keep down 
the people, he was committed to the Tolbooth of 
Edinburgh, and subsequently sent to Stirling Castle, 
in which he suffered six months’ imprisonment. 
He was liberated by the intercession of friends, but 
not long afterwards was again confined, and alto- 
gether suffered imprisonment for about two years. 
Finding that the Scottish ministers of state were 


bent on his destruction, he went for a time to 


ss 


England, and had some friendly intercourse with 
the Earl of Shaftesbury and Lord Russell. 

Returning to his home at Redbraes, Sir Patrick 
hoped to escape notice, but things were now worse 
than ever. The persecution of the Covenanters 
was at its height. On the 22d of June 1679, was 
fought the battle of Bothwell Brig, at which the 
insurgents suffered severe loss ; twelve hundred of 
them being taken prisoners, were driven to Edin- 
burgh, and confined in a pen like cattle, till their 
numbers were thinned by public execution or 
banishment. Claverhouse traversed the disturbed 
parts of the country with a troop of dragoons trying 
people by military law, and slaying without mercy, 
or, at the least, capturing persons of note, and 
sending them to Edinburgh for trial by the justi- 
ciary court and privy-council. We only glance 
at a state of things which brought disgrace on the 
Stewart dynasty, and helped materially towards its 
expulsion. Perhaps Charles II. was not to blame 
personally for the inhumanities inflicted in his 
name; but, by his indifference or weakness, his 
Scottish ministers—a set of despicable time-servers 
—were allowed to do pretty much as they liked, 
and in their caprice or hostility no man was safe. 
While Sir Patrick Hume was almost in daily 
expectation of being seized as a suspected person, 
we turn for a moment to his friend, Robert Baillie 
of Jerviswood, who was less fortunate in maintain- 
ing a state of immunity. 

Special attention had two or three years pre- 
viously been drawn to Baillie by a somewhat 
curious circumstance. His brother-in-law, the Rev. 
Mr Kirkton, a nonconformist minister, was one 
day civilly accosted in the High Street of Edin- 
burgh by a man named Carstairs, who expressed a 
desire to speak to him in private. Suspecting no 
evil, he followed the stranger to a mean-looking 
house, which he no sooner entered than the door 
was shut and locked upon him, his captor hurrying 
off in quest of a warrant to place him in con- 
finement. Carstairs was a spy, and to gain a 
reward as an informer on what he presumed 
to be a suspected recusant, he had resorted to this 
manceuvre. The cries made by Kirkton brought 
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people to the door, and at his request Baillie, 
who happened to be in town, was brought to his 
succour, Carstairs returned, as he said, with a 
warrant, but he refused to shew it ; whereupon a 
desperate struggle took place, in which he was 
worsted, and Kirkton got away with his friend. 
The end of the affair was that Baillie was subjected 
to a fine, and branded as a favourer of conventicles. 
This was but the beginning of ruination. Being 
charged with conspiracy to raise rebellion, and for 
concern in the Rye-house Plot, with which, if it 
had any reality, he was no way connected, he 
was imprisoned, and fined in the heavy sum of 
1.6000, being nearly the value of his whole estates. 

At this time Grisell Hume was about seventeen 
years of age. Well educated, according to the 
notion of the period, she was also accomplished in 
household work, such as spinning wool and flax to 
be woven into webs for domestic use ; and likewise 
skilled in matters connected with the dairy. Her 
mother, Lady Hume, being, unfortunately, in a 
weak state of health, the management of the 
family was assigned to her, and cleverly she 
acquitted herself. Young as she was, her father 
took her into counsel respecting public affairs, 
and the perils with which he was surrounded. 
On two occasions, she was despatched on a 
mission to Baillie of Jerviswood while he was 
confined inthe Tolbooth ofEdinburgh. The journey 
was full of danger, for the country swarmed with 
detachments of soldiers, charged to examine travel- 
lers, and discover who they were and what were 
their designs. Grisell carried no papers; the 
messages transmitted to and fro were verbal, and 
required a good memory, as well as tact in con- 
cealing them from the inquiry of strangers. The 
journey from Redbraes to Edinburgh was at least 
fifty miles, and performed on horseback, could not, 
considering the badness of the roads and the neces- 
sity for making a circuit to avoid towns, be per- 
formed in less than from two to three days. 

In these hazardous excursions, she was some- 
times put to considerable straits to avoid being 
stopped and questioned. In one of her journeys, 
she took the road by way of Earlston, and there 
learned that the passes northwards were strongly 
guarded. In her extremity, she was succoured by 
a party of gipsies, to one of whom, a female 
named Jean Gordon, she had done an act of kind- 
ness, Taking her under their guidance, the party 
led her by obscure byways to Lowrie’s Den, a 
small and lonely hostel on the top of Soutra 
Hill, where, disguised in gipsy garments, she 
was accommodated in an out-house for the 
night ; and next morning she was escorted safely 
on her way into Mid-Lothian. The scenes she 
encountered on reaching Edinburgh were suffi- 
ciently appalling. Executions were of daily occur- 
rence, and the ports of the ancient city bristled 
with the heads of so-called traitors. How she 
managed to gain access to that grim old Tolbooth, 
is not related. Probably it was through the inter- 
est of some friends or relatives of Mr Baillie. At 


all events, she was allowed on each occasion to 
have a private interview with that unfortunate 
gentleman in the loathsome small apartment in 
which he was confined, in the east or criminal 
division of the prison. There she delivered the 
messages from her father, and received verbal com- 
munications in reply. At one, or it might have 
been at both interviews, Grisell met and conversed 
with George Baillie, younger of Jerviswood, eldest 
son of the prisoner. He was over two years her 
senior, A community of danger and fears led 
to mutual regard and attachment. At present, 
thoughts of marriage were out of the question. 
The feelings of both were centred in the condition 
of their respective fathers. Grisell’s last visit to 
the Tolbooth was necessarily hurried. She had to 
hasten home, in consequence of increasing appre- 
hensions as to her father’s safety. Not long after- 
wards, the fate of Baillie of Jerviswood was sealed, 
On the 23d of December 1684, he was brought 
before the High Court of Justiciary. He was now 
so weak as to be obliged to appear at the bar in 
the dishabille of his dressing-gown, and frequently 
to take cordials, which were supplied to him by 
his sister. He solemnly denied having been acces- 
sory to any conspiracy against the king’s life, or of 
being unfavourably disposed to monarchical govern- 
ment. The only evidence brought against him 
were confessions extorted by the torture of the 
‘thumbikens’—an instrument which, working like 
a vice, crushed the thumbs, and produced the most 
excruciating agony. On such imperfect and un- 
trustworthy evidence, he was, on the morning of 
the succeeding day, declared to be guilty, and 
sentenced to be executed that afternoon at the 
Cross of Edinburgh ; his body to be dismembered, 
and portions to be exhibited on the prisons of four 
different towns. The iniquitous sentence was 
carried out accordingly. With extraordinary com- 
posure, in a pious frame of mind, he ascended the 
scaffold leaning on the arm of his sister (Mrs Ker 
of Graden), and protesting his innocence, meekly 
submitted himself to the executioner. 

Thus was ignominiously put to death Robert 
Baillie of Jerviswood, a man of sterling worth 
and abilities, and who has been commemorated 
as the Scottish Sidney. By the forfeiture of his 
estates his family were completely ruined. His son 
George, like many others at the time, took refuge 
in Holland. Our interest is now transferred to the 
unhappy family at Redbraes, For some weeks, Sir 
Patrick Hume had gone into hiding. The place 
selected for his concealment was the old sepulchral 
vault of the family, underneath the parish church 
at Polwarth, which, as has been said, is about two 
miles from Redbraes Castle. Besides Lady Hume 
and Grisell, only one person was let into the secret 
of his hiding-place. This was Jamie Winter, a 
carpenter, who lived a mile off, and used to do odd 
jobs of work about the house. On the fidelity of 
Jamie they thought they could depend, and were 
not disappointed. By the assistance of this man 
they got a mattress and bed-clothes, a small table 
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and chair, and some other articles, carried during 
the night to the vault. In the daytime, the vault 
was lighted only by a small slit in the wall at one 
end, through which nobody could see what was 
below. Here Sir Patrick lived part of the autumn of 
1684, without fire, and surrounded by the moulder- 
ing remains of his ancestors and other ghastly 
objects. Though infirm in health, he was enabled 
to endure the privations of this my | hiding-place, 
by the strength of his mind, and the affectionate 
ministrations of his daughter Grisell. For warmth 
he wore a Kilmarnock night-cap. His chief mental 
solacement consisted in perusing Buchanan’s Latin 
version of the Psalms, a book which, during his dis- 
mal solitude, he learned to repeat from memory. It 
seems that, when sitting one night at table ‘read- 
ing this favourite work, by the light of a small and 
carefully shrouded lamp, his eye happened to stray 
towards a skull which lay near his feet. To his 
——, the skull moved, He was at first dis- 
turbed in mind by this strange circumstance ; but 
soon recovered his composure. In a short time 
the motion became too strong to be doubtful. Sir 
Patrick had the courage to turn over the skull with 
his cane, when a mouse jumped from the interior, 
and afforded an explanation of the phenomenon. 
He used to tell this story in after-life, to shew that 
people should not be alarmed at things which may 
appear supernatural. 
is daughter Grisell must have possessed a 
degree of fortitude not inferior to his own. She 
went every night, alone, at midnight, along a 
road, to carry him victuals and drink ; 
always staying with him as long as she could, get- 
ting home before day. Though possessing some 
dread in crossing the daniel in the dark, 
stumbling over graves, her only real apprehension 
was the fear of soldiers and parties in search of her 
father. In these excursions the least noise was 
alarming. There was another cause of anxiety. 
This was the difficulty of getting victuals to carry 
off without arousing the suspicions of the servants, 
A diverting incident has been related. Her father 
liked sheep’s head. One day, at dinner, this 
favourite dish appeared at table. While the chil- 
dren were ay hago broth, Grisell had the dex- 
terity to convey the greater part of the head:into 
her lap. When her brother Sandy had finished 
his broth, he looked up with astonishment, and 
said: ‘ Mother, will ye look at Grisell ; while we 
have been supping our broth, she has eaten up 
nearly the whole sheep’s head!’ This occasioned 
so much mirth amongst them, that her father at 
night was greatly entertained by it, and desired 
that Sandy should have a share of the next. 

The damp and gloomy vault became at length 
unendurable as a habitation, and a new expedient 
was adopted. With the aid of Jamie Winter, a 
hole was excavated in the lower floor of the family 
residence, and filled up with a box to contain a 
bed, which was concealed under the boards. To 
this place of concealment, Sir Patrick was brought, 
and by means of air-holes in the floor, he could 
contrive to live and breathe, It proved a vain 
effort. One day, after heavy rains, the bed was 
full of water, and had to be given up. At this 
juncture, a carrier arrived from Edinburgh, bring- 
ing the news of Baillie of Jerviswood’s barbarous 
execution. As all intercourse by letters was dan- 
gerous, this was the first notice they had of the 
melancholy event. It was now seen that Sir 


Patrick Hume should, if at all possible, make his 
escape from the country. Grisell worked night 
and day, making clothes in which he would be 
disguised. When all was ready for departure, he 
set out early in the morning on horseback, attended 
by John Allan, his grieve, or farm-overseer, in 
whom confidence could be placed. The party had 
proceeded a considerable distance on their way, 
when Sir Patrick, falling into a reverie, parted 
company with his attendant, and did not discover 
the mistake till he found himself close to the Tweed. 
This, however, was a fortunate misadventure, for 
soon after his parting with Allan, a company of 
soldiers that had been in search of him at Red- 
braes, and followed; in expectation of overtaking 
him, came up, and would inevitably have dis- 
covered and seized him, if he had not been on 
another track. On learning what had happened, 
he dismissed his attendant, and, leaving the main- 
road, reached London through by-ways. During 
the journey, he represented himself as a surgeon, 
a character he could have supported effectually ; 
for he carried a case of lancets, and was acquainted. 
with their use. From London he found his way 
to France, and thence, after a short stay, passed 
by way of Brussels to Holland. He had an 
audience of the Prince of Orange, who treated him 
with particular respect. His estates in Scotland 
being forfeited, the family were almost reduced to 
destitution. By pawning some plate, and procur- 
ing pecuniary assistance from friends in England, 
they were able to get to Holland, where all resided, 
though suffering great straits, until the Revolution. 

What followed belongs to history. Sir Patrick 
Hume made a distinguished figure in the new 
government of William and Mary. His attainder 
was reversed by parliament, and, as a testimony of 
his virtues and sufferings, he was created a peer 
by the title of Lord Polwarth. In 1696, he was pro- 
moted to be Earl of Marchmont. This illustrious. 
patriot died in 1724. He was succeeded by his 
eldest surviving son, Alexander—the Sandy of the 
anecdote about the sheep’s head—who, having pre- 
viously married the daughter and heiress of Cn 
bell of Cessnock, added Campbell to the family 
surname. The Marchmont peerage became extinct. 
through the failure of male heirs in 1793. The claim 
to be Baron Polwarth was allowed by parliament, in 
1835, to Hugh Scott of Harden, whose father had 
married Lady Diana Hume Campbell, daughter of 
Hugh, third Earl of Marchmont. 

e now have to speak of the fortunes of the 
heroic Grisell. Returning to England with the 
Princess of Orange, she was offered to be one of her 
maids of honour, but this she declined, and chose 
—* Scotland with the rest of the family. The 
attachment between her and George Baillie was not 
made known until the reversal of the forfeiture of 
the Jerviswood estate, when there being no longer a 
necessity for keeping the matter a secret, the two by 
general assent were married. She had now, in 
virtue of her father’s earldom, the title of ‘lady,’ 
and becomes known as Lady Grisell Baillie of Jer- 
viswood, She is stated to have had a peculiarly 
happy married life, and to have been most exem- 
plary in all the duties of her station. She had two 
daughters, Grisell and Rachel. The former was 
married to Mr Murray, afterwards Sir Alexander 
Murray of Stanhope ; the latter, to Charles Lord 
Binning, eldest son of Thomas, sixth Earl of 
Haddington, from whom are descended the present 
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families of Haddington and of Baillie of Jervis- 
wood. The heroine of our story, if it can be 
called so, died in London in 1746, having outlived 
George Baillie eight years. Her last expressed wish 
was to be buried beside him at Mellerstain, and, 
with characteristic forethought, she left for this 
urpose a purse of money in her cabinet. Her 
ughter, y Murray, who has written her 
Memoirs, was unfortunate in her marriage, though 
we do not learn the particulars. Sir Alexander 
Murray of Stanhope dying without issue, was suc- 
ceeded by his nephew, Sir David Murray, who, 
for his concern in the rebellion of 1745, was con- 
demned to death ; but, as an act of royal clemency, 
his life was spared, and he went into banishment. 
The Stanhope estates were, however, forfeited, and 
sold. As regards Lady Grisell Baillie, her memory 
has been preserved not alone by her heroism in 
early life. Possessing no mean poetic talent, she is 
embraced in the list of songstresses of Scotland, her 
best known piece being the ballad, Werena my 
heart licht, I wad dee, which, original and amusing, 

is found in most of the popular collections. 

W. Cc. 


SIGNAL-LIGHT AT THE HOUSES 
OF PARLIAMENT. 


THE readers of the Journal, under the heading of 
the ‘ Month,’ or in distinct articles, have learned 
something concerning a very powerful magneto- 
electric machine, known by the name of its in- 
ventor, Gramme, for producing an intense light ; 
and also of experiments on a signal-light, exhibited 
high up in the clock tower of the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. The means have been now afforded us of 
explaining, in a succinct form, the bearing of one 
of these subjects on the other. 

The purpose of the signal-light is this. Many 
members of Parliament, at their private residences 
in the west end of the town, in government offices, 
at their clubs, or at hotels, would find great 
advantage in knowing whether the House of 
Commons is sitting or not at a particular hour 
on any one evening—a necessity which does not 
apply in the case of the House of Lords, where 

e sittings are generally over at an early hour. 

In the Commons, no one knows whether a sitting 
will terminate at five or six in the evening, or not 
until one or two in the morning. It is at the 
mercy of any honourable member who moves ‘ that 
the House be counted ;’ the Speaker at once 
responds to this’ motion by counting the members 
present ; if they are not forty in number, he shuts 
up instantly, takes his departure, and no more 
legislation is done that night, however urgent the 
state of public business may be. The temptation 
to adopt this mode of preventing or postponing 
a discussion which is unpalatable to them, is 
well known in the House; and the ‘whips’ or 
—y managers are expected to do their best to 

rustrate it, by inducing a sufficient number of 
members to remain to ‘make a house.’ On other 
occasions, without any manoeuvres of this kind, 
the House may sit unexpectedly late, or rise un- 
expectedly early, according to the interest or excite- 
ment which the debates may induce. A member 
may be willing to go to the House (say) at ten 
o'clock, after his dinner ; but if he knew that the 


House had risen early, he would save himself 
the trouble of a ride or walk. There is much 
telegraph work now done in London, and the 
wires are doubtless brought into requisition to 
communicate facts connected with the sitting or 
rising of Parliament ; but an ingenious idea was 
started of giving visible information on this point, 
at least over an extensive area of the metropolis. 

During about two months out of the six in an 
average session, the ‘Palace of the Parliament,’ 
having windows overladen with deep-stained glass 
and heavy architectural tracery, is so dark as to 
need lighting with gas almost from the commence- 
ment of business ; while from April to the end of the 
session there are some hours of available daylight. 
If, therefore, a visible signal is adopted, to denote 
whether the legislators are sitting or not, it must 
be suited either for daylight or for night-light— 
hardly for both. As, however, the Commons rarely 
(except on Wednesdays, when the regular closing 
hour is six o’clock) rise before dusk sets in, a daylight 
signal is scarcely needed ; and as the illuminated 
clock of Sir Charles Barry’s sumptuous building is 
equally illuminated whether the legislators are at 
work or not, this is not suited as a signal by night, 
even if its light shone far enough, which it certainly 
does not. What is wanted is, a bright light, visible 
afar off, that shall be shining during the (after-dark) 
hours when Parliament is sitting, and shall be 
extinguished at the time when the sitting ends, 
Of course, no automatic or self-acting contrivance 
would suffice here, as the hour of termination is 
very irregular. Dr Percy, who has had much to 
do with the lighting and ventilating of this vast 
structure, has ascertained that, taking one recent 
session with another, our legislators work 624 
hours per session by gaslight ; and this would be 
et measure of the required duration of the signal- 

ght. 

High up in the clock tower, at an elevation of 
about two hundred and fifty feet from the ground, 
a temporary gallery or glazed room was constructed, 
to contain the apparatus for a powerful light. It 
was at once agreed on that this need not be an all- 
round light, equally visible in all directions. East- 
ward of the Palace of the legislature, across the 
Thames, lies the Lambeth region, where few legis- 
lators reside, and therefore no signal is required in 
that direction. Southward, the clock tower looks 
out towards Millbank and the Penitentiary, another 
district hardly needing the signal. North-east we 
approach the Strand and City region, busy and 
important in various ways, but not containing the 
residences or clubs of many persons who are 
actually concerned in parliamentary proceedings. 
By this process of exhaustion we come to a defini- 
tion of the limits within which the signal-light 
needs to be rendered visible—namely, from south- 
west, round by westand north-west,to north. Every 
one knows—every one who has even an elementary 
knowledge of the action of reflectors and lenses— 
that a light can be concentrated or intensified in 
one direction by shutting it off from another. In 
accordance with this principle, if the signal-light 
in the clock tower were rendered invisible from the 
south, south-east, east, and north-east, it might be 
made to throw out its beams all the mega 
towards the other points of the compass, by a due 
arrangement of glass lenses or polished reflectors. 
This was done in the last session of Parliament ; 
and many persons had the opportunity of seeing 
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how distinctly the light was visible from Prim- 
rose Hill, Hampstead, Kensington, Tyburnia, and 
Belgravia. 

The most powerful artificial light known is the 
electric or magneto-electric light ; it exceeds in 
intensity any form of magnesium, oxyhydrogen, gas, 
or oil light. But whether it is best fitted for prac- 
tical use is a question which depends upon a number 
of circumstances. Gramme’s magneto-light machine, 
the best yet introduced, is costly, and moreover it 
requires a small steam-engine to supply the power 
requisite for keeping some parts of the apparatus in 
rapid revolution. Much space and much money 
are needed, and it might be that another form of 
light, more compact and economical, would be 
sufficiently bright for the purpose, although not 
80 vivid as the magnetic. Two kinds were tried at 
the clock tower—Gramme’s magnetic light and 
Wigham’s gas-light—the latter depending, not on 
any departure from the ordinary quality of street 
gas, but on a peculiar construction of burners. 

Towards the close of the session of 1873, the 
first Commissioner of Works requested the Trinity 
House to examine and report upon the two lights, 
in regard to photometric power and working cost. 
The Trinity House, as many readers are aware, has 
the management, the trusteeship for the nation, of 
all the lighthouses on the coasts of England and 
Wales ; those on the coasts of Scotland and the 
neighbouring islands are under the control of the 
Commissioners of Northern Lighthouses, in. com- 
munication with, though independent of, the 
Trinity House.* The inquiry was placed in the 
hands chiefly of Mr J. N. Douglas, who, as 
engineer-in-chief to the Trinity House, has had a 
large experience in the production and manage- 
ment of brilliant lights. He was assisted occa- 
sionally by Sir Frederick Arrow, Master of the 
Trinity House. 

The stipulations under which the lights had been 
arranged were, that they should illuminate with a 
white light a sector of the town surface, half a circle 
or 180° in circuit, and three miles in radius. The 
electric lamp for the Gramme apparatus was placed 
within the refracting belt of a pindded lens, 
inclosed within a small temporary lantern, at a 
height of two hundred and fifty feet above ground. 
The magnetic machine, connected by a leather 
driving-belt with the steam-engine, was in another 
part of the building, and transmitted its power 
through copper wires half an inch thick, and 
several hundred feet in length. The Wigham gas 
eee kept wholly separate from the other, was 
placed within a semi-lantern of twelve sides, about 
ten feet high, by eight feet diameter. Near the 
centre of the lantern were three large Wigham 
burners, pierced for 108 jets each, but adapted 
for using with 28, 48, 68, 88, or 108 jets each at 
pleasure. 

The three burners were arranged on one vertical 
axis, about three feet asunder from centre to 
centre. In front of the lowest was placed a refract- 
ing cylindrical belt of dioptric lenses ; in front of 
the other two were placed two 45-degree refracting 
panels of a dioptric apparatus for revolving light. 


* We may here mention that when Dr W. Chambers 
was Lord Provost of Edinburgh, he was ex officio one of 
the Board of Commissioners, and accompanied other 
members of that body in an annual inspection of light- 
houses. An account of his visit was given in the Journal 
for 1866, pp. 593, 612, 632, 


The panels just mentioned were made to rotate 
before or in front of the flames, so as to produce a 
flashing or intermittent light—a kind much in use 
in lighthouses, 

On one particular evening, towards the close of 
the session of 1873, late visitors on Primrose 
Hill, or persons walking over it, might have 
seen rather a remarkable group of men armed with 
ene and other apparatus, and evidently 

ent on some special object. Mr Douglas, Sir 
Frederick Arrow, Dr Percy, the promoters of the 
Gramme apparatus, and those of the Wigham 
apparatus, assembled in a party, and went to the 
Hill, there to observe and measure the intensity 
of the two kinds of light at a distance of three 
miles, The evening was well suited to the pur- 

ose ; being rather wet and misty, ordinary gas- 
ights were barely visible at one mile, and therefore 
it must needs be a very strong light to be visible 
at thrice the distance. Between half-past nine and 
eleven o'clock at night, twenty-six photometric 
observations were recorded—measurements of the 
relative intensities of the two lights. It is need- 
less to give the numbers here ; the lenses of the 
electric lamp were changed from time to time, as 
was the number of jets in the Wigham burner ; 
but it may suffice to say that the gas bore the ordeal 
well when the flashing was produced by the revolv- 
ing panels, At other moments, however, when 
each apparatus was worked at its best, the Gramme 
vanquished the Wigham ; the electric light was 
equal to the prodigious number of 3066 sperm 
candles of six to the pound, far greater than the 
gas. The more rapidly the magneto machine was 
rotated, the more intense was the light; but the 
~~ of the metal by friction practically imposed 
a limit. 

So far as the clearness and penetrability of the 
two lights were concerned, it was demonstrated 
that either would suit for the object in view. Mr 
Douglas —- entered into an inquiry as to 
relative cost. For the Gramme apparatus, there 
were the magneto machines, royalty for the use of 
the patent, lamps and conducting wires, electric 
telegraph to communicate from the engine-room to 
the lantern, dioptric or focalising apparatus, coals 
for the steam-engine, carbons for the electric lamp, 
wages of attendants, &c.; the primary outlay 
estimated at £1600, the annual cost at £174, or 
5s. 7d. per hour of exhibited light. For the Wig- 
ham apparatus there were the gas-holders and 
appliances, dioptric lenses, lantern, wages of 
attendants, &c.; the primary outlay estimated at 
£2370, the annual cost at £160, or 5s. 14d. per 
hour of exhibited light. This was for one burner 
of 108 jets, consuming 300 cubic feet of gas per 
hour ; with three such burners, to bring the light 
more on an equality with the electric, the cost was 
estimated at £296 per annum, or nearly 9s. 6d. per 
hour. 

All things considered, Mr Douglas gave his 
verdict in favour of the magnetic light ; especially 
in regard to relative cost for equal intensities of 
light, and to the facility for temporarily increasing 
the illuminating power at times when the atmos- 
phere is thick and hazy. This increase of lumi- 
nosity, he found, could be obtained for an extra 
cost of 4d. per hour. 

We need not pursue the subject further. The 
session of 1873 terminated soon after the com- 


pletion of Mr Douglas’s observations. Owing to . 
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the general election in January and February, the 
session of the present year did not commence until 
some weeks after the usual date; and there was 
consequently no need for the signal-light till 
March. Mr Douglas’s report was printed and pre- 
sented to Parliament ; but the —_ of public 
business has, we believe, delayed the settlement of 
any definite plan at present. Asa question in prac- 
tical lighting, however, the recorded observations 
of Mr Douglas will possess permanent value— 
especially in relation to the electric light. 


THE MANOR-HOUSE AT MILFORD. 
CHAPTER XII. 


Are you drawn forth among a world 
To slay the innocent? of men. 


Ir is a cold winter's night ; the stars are sparkling 
frostily overhead ; the thin pale crescent of the 
moon has just disappeared behind that dark clump 
of firs ; here and there a light shines in a cottage 
window, but for the most part the village is aban- 
doned to darkness and repose. A silence that 
may be felt broods over the scene, only disturbed, 
as you stand here on the bridge, by the feeble 
brattle of the stream. A thin white vapour rises 
from its course, through which you may see the 
reflected gleam of a star in that still reach. Faintly 
round about are the shadows of hills, hardly to 
be distinguished from the sky. There is a light 
in the belfry tower; the ringers are up there, 
about to wake the bells into music. 

Now the sound of wheels breaks into the still- 
ness that was almost oppressive, and a dog-cart, 
without lamps, driven by a tall thin man, another 
stouter burlier man sitting beside him, rattles over 
the bridge, and turns sharp round to the right 
towards the village of Milford. 

They pass through the village, and drive on 
till they come to the row of cottages tenanted by 
Sailor and Skim. Here one of them dismounts, 
and enters the cottage—it is Skim ; and he comes 
out, ing a lantern in one hand, a mattock and 
pick in the other. He leads the horse past the 
cottages, and opens a field-gate. There is a rough 
sort of cart-shed here, and beneath this the horse 


-is tied up. Then the two men make their way 


rapidly on foot towards the manor-house. They 
both wear goloshes, and move silently along, like 
ghosts. Whilst they were yet a little distance 
from the house, Skim, who was slightly in advance, 
turned round suddenly, and clutched in terror the 
arm of his companion. 

‘I see a light” he whispered hoarsely—‘ a light 
shining through the brick-work. She ’s about to- 
night, she is. What shall we do?’ 

Collop’s teeth chattered in his head, but he 
affected to be unconcerned. 

‘What! you afraid, Skim? Why, you used to 
be as bold as a lion.’ 

‘Ah, but I’ve had a couple of years of it since 
then,’ cried Skim. ‘I tell you I hear her keys jing- 
ling lots of times ; and when I hear the door of 
her box creak, I am out of my mind with terror.’ 


‘It’s only your fancy, Skim. She’s safe enough 
in, and don’t walk about at nights.’ 

‘Tell you she do,’ cried Skim, ‘and this is one 
of her nights. O master! let’s go back.’ 

‘Go on, you fool. Why, if fifty old women, 
alive or dead, were in the way, I’d go on now,’ 
Suspense and disappointment, which had made 
Skim a coward, had made Collop bold. They 
made their way into the barn, and pulled up the 
boards in the corner, and crawled on hands 
and knees into the subterranean passage that led 
into Milford Manor. Collop went first, and was 
alarmed at the clink of iron behind him. ‘ What’s 
that, Skim ?’ he whispered. 

‘It’s only me, sir, locking up the old grating 
with a chain and padlock. We'll have no fol- 
lowers to-night, master” 

The passage came out under the cellar stairs in 
an arched recess, that held a set of wooden shelves, 
These swung back, and admitted the treasure- 
seekers into the haunted house. They made their 
way directly into the kitchen, and Skim silently 
examined the place with his lantern. 

‘What’s that ?’ cried Collop, seizing him by the 
arm. ‘ Why, the clock’s going!’ 

‘Ah,’ said Skim, ‘I set him agoing. I didn’t 
like the look of her standing always at one o'clock.’ 
So saying, he threw off his smock and waistcoat, 
and set vigorously to work. He removed the bricks 
from the middle of the kitchen, and began to dig 
out a hole. Collop helped, by removing the dirt 
as fast as it was thrown out. The earth had 
evidently been previously disturbed, and this gave 
them encouragement to persevere, and presently 
Skim’s mattock struck with a harsh, ringing sound 
against some metallic substance. 

‘We’ve got him!’ cried Skim, jumping out of 
the hole in great glee. ‘It’s an iron chest, old 
man, and full of money.’ 

Sure enough, as they cleared away the loose earth, 
the lid of a stout iron chest was revealed to them. 
There was a handle at the top, as if to lift it by. 

Skim seized the handle, and tried to draw up the 
box, but it resisted all his efforts. Then he put 
a rope through it, and Collop and he hauled away 
with their united strength, but they could not make 
it stir an inch. 

‘What’s to be done now?’ cried Skim, looking 
ruefully at Collop. 

*Can’t you get the lid open ?” 

‘I doubt it. We must get the box up first. 
We ain’t got nothing strong enough to burst that 
open. Stop a bit; there’s a hop-pitcher in the 
house somewhere, if I can think where it’s put.’ 

A hop-pitcher is a heavy bar of iron, with a 
broad-pointed end, used by hop-growers for pitch- 
ing or drilling holes in the ground about the hop- 
plants, for the poles on which the vines are trained 
to be inserted. It forms a very likely instrument 
for such a purpose as Skim’s. 

‘I remember now,’ cried Skim. ‘I put it down 
in the cellar. Come with me down there, won’t 
you! I’m afraid to go alone.’ 
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ugh The two men cautiously descended the steps into 
the cellar, holding each other by the arms, and flash- 
one ing the lamp in front of them. 

‘Don’t it smell, cried Skim, ‘like a doctor’s 
1en, shop? Poh! it makes me feel quite queer and 
ow.’ giddy” Here Skim gave vent to something be- 
ade tween a shriek and a shout, dropped the lantern 
hey upon the steps, and fled up the cellar stairs. ‘It’s 
the the old lady! It’s old Mother Rennel! She’s 
nds coming out !’ 
led Collop was as much frightened as Skim ; but he 


had more self-control, and he had more at stake. 


was 

at’s He snatched up the lantern, and advanced into the 
cellar. Yes, there stood Aunt Betsy at the and, in 

ing her habit as she lived—the black poke bonnet ; the 


fol- brown French merino dress ; the silk jacket, with 
fringe on; the black kid gloves, with swollen 
knuckles and finger-joints. 


; in 
ve. ‘My good old friend, faltered Collop—and then 
1re- he saw his mistake. The head was lolling forward 
heir from out the poke bonnet ; the chin had fallen ; 
itly it was only a mummy after all—a poor, dried husk 
of humanity. 
the There was something else in the cellar which 
Collop had not before noticed. Stretched out in front 
in’t of his aunt’s last resting-place was Tom Rapley, 
k? who had been in a dead faint, but who now, as 
7 Collop watched him, shewed symptoms of reviv- 
oat, ing animation. 
cks ‘Skim !’ cried Collop, who was now master of 
dig himself, ‘ come down, I tell you. The old woman’s 
lirt still and safeenough. I’ve shut her upnow.’ He 
had suited the action to the word, and closed the door 
ave upon the body. It closed with a catch; and a 
tly _ of string that was wound round the knob, 
wad ad probably been the means of releasing the catch 


when Tom snatched the letter away. 
‘Skim, come down; here’s Tom Rapley down 
of here.’ 


old Skim came down the stairs, half-ashamed of his 

terror, half-overpowered by it. But when he saw 
th, Tom Rapley, his countenance assumed an expres- 
om. sion of malignant ferocity. 


‘I shall do for this man,’ he said. ‘I'll not 
have him coming in my way any longer.’ 


drag him along, he began to shriek piteously. 
‘ Help, help !’ he cried. ‘Lizzie ! help, help 1 . 

‘ Hold that noise,’ cried Skim furiously, strikin 
him over the head with the loaded stick he pore | 
beneath his jacket. Tom gave a groan, then all 
was still. ‘1’ve done it now,’ said Skim in a low, 
husky whisper. ‘All we can do after this is to 
hide it. Take hold of the legs—do you hear ?” 

Collop obeyed mechanically. It had all happened 
in a moment ; and now he was blind with agita- 
tion, sick at heart, and only half-conscious of what 
he was doing. Then he saw a black chasm open 
out under his feet, and that Skim was motioning 
to him to let go. 

‘I won't, I won’t!’ cried Collop. ‘I won't let 
him go. Skim, you are a murderer!’ 

At that moment they both started back in horror, 
for a voice was sounding shrilly through the house. 
‘Where’s Tom? Where’s my Tom? O Tom, 
Tom, speak to me !’ 

‘ Here’s his wife,’ cried Skim. ‘Down with him ; 
down into the water ; and her after him, if she will 
have it.’ 

‘Skim, I won’t ; I wash my hands of it’ 

‘Tom, Tom! speak to me, Tom, for the love of 
Heaven!’ repeated the frantic voice above. Still 
no answer. 

‘You won’t let go—you won’t!’ cried Skim. 
‘Let go, I tell you, let go.’ 

There was a moment’s struggle, then a heavy, 
thunderous roar, and a dull, heavy splash, rever- 
berating hollowly from the sides of the well ; then 
the quick wash of circling ripples beating against 
the brick-work, after that silence. 

‘Tom !’ cried the voice, yet more piteously and 
despairingly. Still no answer. 


CHAPTER XIil. 
This is fairy gold, and ’twill prove so. 


When the carriage containing Frewen and the 
police superintendent drew up at the Royal Oak, 
they were met by Constable Bridger, who was in a 
state of high importance and delight. 

‘I’ve got him, sir, he cried, as he assisted his 
chief to alight. 

‘Who? Rapley?’ 

‘The pedler, sir.’ 

‘Pooh! Nonsense about the pedler.’ 

‘But he have very important evidence to give 
about the robbery.’ 

‘Robbery—stuff !’ 

‘Wait a bit” cried Frewen, with lawyer-like 
caution; ‘let us hear what he’s got to say. Where 
is he?’ 

‘Here—at the Royal Oak, sir’ 

They went inside, and entered the sanded parlour. 
Pedler sat there by the fire, his basket on the floor 
in front of him, looking pale and nervous. 

‘Well, what have you got to say for yourself ?’ 
said Mr Brown the superintendent, eyeing the man 
severely. ‘Do youknow anything about this gold 
robbery ?’ 

‘Only what I told this gentleman here, said 
the pedler, indicating Bridger. ‘I slept in the barn 
last night, sir, close by the old house, and I see two 
chaps crawl into a hole in the ground.’ 

Were they rat-catching?’ said Brown with a 
sneer. 

‘I don’t know what they was catching,’ said 


the ‘Don’t harm him,’ cried Collop. ‘Remember 
put thou shalt do no murder,’ 
ray Tom here began to move. He raised himself on 
ake one elbow, rubbed his eyes with his disengaged 
hand. ‘What! Mr Collop, he cried. ‘Skim!” 
ing ‘ You see, whispered Skim, ‘he knows us. He’ll 
tell upon us. Pop him in the well afore he gets his 
strength back.’ 
- The well was at the foot of the cellar stairs, you 
: will remember, its mouth covered by a stone 
hat slab—the well, of indefinite depth, and of icy 
the coldness, Skim ran and hastily pulled off the 
| stone covering. A few pebbles dislodged fell in, 
1a and presently splashed in the water far below with 
ch- a faint hollow sound. 
»p- Tom was now rising to his feet, bewildered. 
ed Skim rushed upon him, and hurled him down. 
ont Rapley read his fate in a moment from Skim’s 
P face. He was to be murdered—to be flung alive 
into the well. ‘You take his legs, master; Ill 
-~ take his head,’ cried Skim to Collop. 
n't Tom lay there quiet, like one dead; but the 
moment that Skim laid hold of his shoulders to 
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pedler, ‘but I wouldn’t have liked ’em to have 
catched me.’ 

‘Humph! Well, what happened after your 
friends had gone to earth ?” 

‘Well, sir, I lay hid among a lot of old hop- 
vines ; and when an hour or more had gone, they 
came back, and then I see their faces by the light 
of the lamp.’ 

‘Do you know who they were ?” 

‘I know one of ’em—a chap they calls Skim ; 
the other was a tall, lanky chap I didn’t know. 
Well, sir, they’d got a little bag with ’em, and 
they sat down and opened the bag, and began to 
count out money ; I could hear it chinking ; and 
they quarrelled a bit at first. The long chap 
wanted to have the most, and Skim wouldn’t stand 
it ; “ Fair dealing,” he says, “ share and share alike.” 
Thinks I for a minute, I’ll cry shares too; but then 
I see the twinkle in the chap’s eye, and sry S, 
says I to myself, I’ll get knocked on the head for 
my pains.’ 

‘And what happened next ?” 

‘They puts the boards down they ’d taken up, 
and goes off.’ 

‘And you heard nothing more ?” 

‘Only I heard Skim call his friend by his name ; 
but I can’t recollect the name; it was a funny 
one—Cutlet, or Chop, or something like that.’ 

‘Was it Collop ?’ suggested Frewen. 

‘That was the very name,’ cried the pedler. 

After a short consultation between Frewen 
and the superintendent, it was agreed that pedler 
should Teal the way to the barn and point out the 
place where the men disappeared. As they went 
ne Mg past the old house, they noticed Sailor 
standing at the gate, on the look-out. He gave 
them a civil ‘good-night, and Bridger loitered 
behind for a moment to tell Sailor the news: how 
he had been the means of arriving at the real truth 
of the matter, and how probably Tom Rapley 
would come off clear, owing to his (Bridger’s) 
activity and foresight. 

‘We’re going to the barn now,’ said the police- 
man, ‘to find out where the thieves got in.’ 

‘O me!’ cried Sailor, the recollection of his 
own experience in the barn flashing upon him ; ‘I 
must go with you; I can give a bit of evidence 
there—only I’ll just run up and tell Mrs Rapley 
the good news.’ 

Sailor ran up the garden-path, and presently 
returned, bringing with him Tom’s wife. 

‘She must come, she says,’ he cried apologeti- 
cally to Bridger ; ‘she must see fair play to her 
Tom.’ 

When they reached the barn, they found that 
the police had already removed the boards at the 
further end of the flooring, and were standing, 
several of them, up to their middles in a shallow 
excavation beneath. 

‘It is nothing but a drain,’ said Brown. 

‘ Drain or not, it may lead into the old house,’ 

‘I don’t believe the story a bit ; fancy anybody 
crawling into this dirty hole !’ 

‘People will crawl into dirtier holes than that 
for a bit of money,’ cried Sailor’s voice from among 
the group of lookers-on. I beg your pardon, sir, 
but I can give a bit of testimony about this, I 
see two chaps crawl in here one night, and I 
believe as it do go to the old house.’ 

‘Very well; there is nothing for it, then, but for 
some one to crawl up and.look.—Now, then, men, 


which of you is inclined for a bit of sewer- 
work?’ 

No volunteers appeared among the police. 

‘I’ll go!’ cried Sailor, throwing off his pea- 
eee. ‘I’m — than you chaps with your 
nelmets, and buckles, and belts, and long-tailed 
coats,’ 

Every one drew back from the excavation ; and 
Sailor, tightening his girdle, and kicking off his 
shoes, descended, and taking one of the policemen’s 
bull’s-eye lanterns in his hand, began to crawl up 
the narrow stone tube. He had scarcely dis- 
appeared, however, when he began to back rapidly 
out. 

‘What is it ?’ cried every one eagerly. 

‘I can get no farther,’ said Sailor; ‘there is a 
grating across,’ 

‘I told you so, said Brown triumphantly: ‘a 
drain ; that’s all.’ 

‘But the grating would open fast enough, only 
it’s fastened with a new chain and padlock.’ 

‘ Break it open, then.’ 

‘That’s easier said than done; I couldn't 
hardly get at it if I’d the tools, Has anybody got 
a hammer ? 

No one had a hammer ; but a man was hastily 
despatched to the village to get one. 

Sailor remained there, crouching by the hole, 
with his head inside, eagerly listening. 

‘Hush !’ he cried ; ‘there’s people there now ; I 
hear them moving about. They ’re quarrelling too. 
I hear somebody struggling. Hark!’ 

A narrow circle of light, in which white intent 
faces are distinctly visible, everything else dusky 
and uncertain. One of the faces nearest to the 
opening is a woman’s, who is listening greedily. 

oises sound clearly but hollowly through the 
passage—a gruff husky voice, a high shrill one, 
and another. Yes, the woman recognises that 
voice instantly—it is Tom’s, it is her husband’s, 
and he is calling for help! ‘Help, murder, help !’ 
in quick agonised tones, They are killing him 
in that deserted house, and help is far away! 
Every one hears the voices now, rr they gather in 
a closer circle about the sunken passage. A strange 
instinctive excitement takes possession even of the 
stolid constables. A dozen incoherent suggestions 
are gasped out: Knock the grating in. Blow it 
up with gunpowder. Tie a rope to it, and drag it 
out. But nothing is done. 

: regs help, help!’ The sounds rang out with 
fearful but subdued clamour, striking a chill into 
all hearts, and filling them with a strange agitation. 
To one ear in that little group the cry came with 
appalling significance: Lizzie knew the voice, and 
foreboded at once the worst. 

‘Some of you men,’ cried Frewen, ‘get a crow- 
bar, and break through the brickwork of the win- 
dows.’ 

There were no tools, however, nearer than the 
village, and nothing could be done with naked 
hands against stone and iron. 

‘It’s all over now, said Sailor, looking up; 
there had been a hollow groan, and then a heavy 
fall. ‘Somebody look after Mrs Rapley.’ 

She had disappeared. She had run swiftly back 
to their own house, had torn open the nailed-up 
door, and was now rushing wildly through the 
deserted rooms of the old house, calling loudly for 
Tom. But there was no answer. 

At that moment she heard a sound so pitiable and 
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full of agony, that her heart ceased for a moment 
to beat and her blood to circulate. It was a 
smothered sound, almost like a roar of some wild 
animal caught in the toils; and yet there was a 
human voice about it too, unintelligible, and yet 
unmistakable. It was.a cry of wild anguish and 
intolerable despair ; and not of one voice alone, but 
the blending of two voices, one hoarse and frantic, 
the other shrill and importunate, uniting in a 
strange horrible discord. 

The sound was from the cellar, and she ran 
down the stairs in frenzy. At the foot of the 
stairs she stumbled over some soft yielding sub- 
stance, and almost fell forward, but she recovered 
herself with an effort. The cellar was not quite 
dark, for a lamp lay upon the floor, which was 
smouldering and smoking still ; she seized it, and 
opening the door of the lamp, a breath blew the 
flame into light. Then she saw what she had 
escaped : the yawning mouth of the well was open 
at her feet, and at the foot of the stairs was the 
body over which she had stumbled—her own Tom, 
bleeding from a deep cut in his forehead. Where 
were they? Who had done it? 

The pit which the two wretches had dug for 
another they had themselves fallen into, Skim 
had slipped at the margin of the well; he had 
seized Collop, to save himself, and had involved 
him in the same horrible fate. That terrible cry 
of anguish and despair was their last farewell to life. 

When once they found a crowbar, the police had 
little difficulty in breaking into the deserted house. 
They attacked the new brickwork in the kitchen 
window, and it came away in great flakes, so that 
a practical breach was soon made. With no little 
curiosity and expectation, they crowded into the 
place. The first thing that struck their eyes was 
the hole in the floor and the half-excavated iron 
box, Then they followed the tracks of sandy feet 
to the cellar. Here the sight they saw was at once 
perplexing and disappointing. Only Lizzie Rapley 
«yl there on the steps, moaning and crying, 
with her husband’s head in her lap. 

Lizzie pointed to the well, but could not speak. 

‘Well, it looks as if somebody had tumbled 
in, said the superintendent, examining the margin 
of the well. ‘ There’s been a scufile too—and 
here’s a couple of hats. Where is there a rope ?’ 

‘There’s one belonging to the windlass of the 
other well,’ cried Sailor. 

That was brought; but before anybody could 
descend, it was necessary to test the air down below. 
Lamp after lamp that was lowered went out, and 
then they got together a lot of brushwood from 
Tom’s fagot-stock, and made a fire at the mouth of 
the well. By this time Tom had recovered a little, 
and was able to speak. He knew the names of his 
assailants, he whispered—they were Skim and 
Collop ; but he didn’t know what had become of 
them. Then he was carried off to his own bed, 
and the surgeon of the village was sent for, who 
bandaged up his head, and assured his weeping 
wife that there was no danger to life. 

The police bivouacked that night in the old 
manor ; they lit a big fire in the kitchen; Mrs 
Booth sent them beer, and bread and cheese, and 
on the whole they were merry enough. Before 
morning, they had recovered the bodies from the 
well. “hey were locked er in each other’s 
gripe, their features distorted with rage, terror, and 

espair. 


Frewen came over in the morning, and the iron 
box was raised from its bed with much difficulty, 
as it had been firmly secured to a large stone slab 
beneath. When it was opened, it was found to be 
nearly full of gold, all Aunt Betsy’s hoardings, no 
doubt. Counted, the amount proved to be ten 
thousand pounds exactly, neither more nor less. 
It seemed that this had been her final place of 
deposit ; and it was afterwards ascertained that she 
had ordered the iron chest and stone slab to be 
Lo ogee in London, by a firm she had long dealt 
with, and that they were fixed there by the confi- 
dential servants of that firm. It must not be 
supposed that Aunt Betsy had dug down to her 
iron chest every time she made a deposit there. 
There had been an iron tube let into a slit in the 
top of the chest, the mouth of which reached to 
the surface of the ground, and was covered by one 
of the bricks of the flooring. The old lady had 
only to remove one of the bricks, and drop her 
money down coin by coin, and when she had 
completed her tale, the tube could be unscrewed, 
and taken away. It was afterwards discovered, 
from papers in Frewen’s possession, that one of 
Aunt Betsy’s leading ideas was, that the inhabit- 
ants of the earth were destined to be swept away 
by a second deluge—all but the faithful ; and 
with a strange mixture of practical sagacity and 
flighty whimsey, she had come to the conclusion, 
that even in the new state of things, a supply of 
ready-money would be an inestimable advantage, 
and had taken the most ready way of securing it. 
Flocks and herds, houses and barns, might be 
swept away, but the floods would surely spare 
Aunt Betsy’s hoard. 

The first question that arose was: To whom does 
the money belong? Frewen had a long fight with 
himself before he could make up his mind to let 
it go without a struggle. If he had only got Tom 
to convey the manor to him before this was found, 
he would have seized the coin as treasure-trove, 
and fought both the crown and Aunt Betsy’s heirs 
valiantly, before he would have given it up. As 
it was, however, he didn’t see that he would do 
himself any good by trying to keep the money ; 
and so he quickly made up his mind that Tom 
with ten thousand pounds was likely to be more 
useful as a friend than as a foe. ; 

So he drove over to see Tom a few days after 
the discovery, and found him sitting up in bed - 
quite convalescent. It was Christmas eve; a fine 
bright sparkling winter’s day. 

‘Well, Tom,’ said Frewen, shaking him cheerily 
by the hand, ‘glad to see you round again.’ 

‘You’re very kind, sir, to come and see me, 
after all that’s happened. There won’t be much 
loss though, I thinks Skim had spent about fifty 
pounds of the money, but pretty near all the 
rest is got back; and I’m sure, sir, if the parish 
will keep me on, I’ll work it all out before long.’ 

Tom had heard of all the money that had been 
found in Aunt Betsy’s iron chest, but he never 
dreamt that any of it could possibly come to him. 
Nothing had been left him in the will, and it 
had not occurred to him that he could ever take 
any benefit under it. 

‘Oh, we'll have a better place than that for 
you, Tom; you shan’t be the assistant overseer 
of the parish any longer ; you shall be the squire 
of it.’ 

‘What do you mean, Mr Frewen?’ said Tom, 
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quite frightened ; he thought this was the lawyer's 
sarcastic way of telling him he had been dismissed. 

‘Why, Tom, I’ve been working hard for you, 
and I’m happy to tell you that I’ve succeeded in 
establishing your claim to the money that was 
found in your aunt’s house. She made no men- 
tion of it in her will, and she didn’t dispose of her 
residue, and as there’s no reasonable doubt but 
that it’s your aunt’s money, it comes to you as 
her heir. The crown won't claim it, I’ve ascer- 
tained, and there ’s nobody else to dispute it with 
you. So I’ve had the money paid into the bank 
to your account; and all I’ve got to say is, take 
care of it, for you’ll never get such another haul.’ 

‘What, sir!’ cried Tom, his lips dry and pallid 
with emotion; ‘aren’t you joking, sir—laughing at 
me? No! Is the money really mine? Ten thou- 
sand pounds, and all mine! O Lizzie, Lizzie!’ 

Tom broke down, and began to cry. Presently, 
when he had recovered himself a little, he turned 
to Frewen and said: ‘Sir, I’ve a confession to make. 
I hope it won’t make any alteration about the 
money, but I must speak out.’ Then he went on 
to tell about the letter he had found in the 
cellar addressed to Mrs Rennel’s successor. ‘And I 
opened it,’ said Tom. ‘It was very wrong, I know, 
but I did it.’ 

Frewen put his hand before his face to conceal 
a smile. ‘Well, and what was there in the 
letter ?’ 

‘Oh, a lot of rigmarole, it seemed to me; but 
there was something at the end of it that made 
me think she meant the money for whoever came 
to the property.’ 

‘Well, you Son said Frewen, laughing, ‘that’s 
their look-out. I know all about that letter. Like 
you, I thought it all rigmarole ; but you see there 
was something in it after all. It was meant for 
her successor ; well, let him have it, and you stick 
to the money.’ 

‘Then you think there is nothing in that letter 
to take it away from me ?’ 

‘Certainly not,’ said Frewen. 

‘Another thing I want to ask you,’ said Tom: 
‘how did she come there ?’ 

‘Oh, that was in the secret instructions she left 
me. She was to be kept there in her life-boat all 
the time the house was shut up. She forgot to say 
how she was to be kept; and as I didn’t want to 
raise the parish against me for a nuisance, I sent 
for some Italian chaps to come and petrify her.’ 

‘To petrify her ?’ cried Tom in amaze. 

‘Yes,’ said Frewen, chuckling: ‘a new device 
they’ve got. They couldn’t do it in their best 
style, of course, the time was so short, but they 
warranted her to keep for twenty years ; and as I 
got a hundred a year for acting as her guardian, 
there she shall stop till her time’s up.’ 

‘And you’re going to have the 7: blocked 
up again ?’ 

‘Yes; as soon as the inquest on Collop and 
Skim is over.’ 

‘Well, old woman,’ said Tom, as soon as Frewen 
had gone, ‘there’s plenty of time for you to run 
over to Biscopham and get a new bonnet ; and just 
to test the thing, Lizzie, and make sure it’s true, 
call and ask at the bank if they ll let me have a 
five-pound note.’ 

Lizzie borrowed Mr Brown’s dog-cart, and drove 
over to Biscopham, returning in a few hours laden 
with packages. There were warm bright things 


for the children, a bonnet and shawl for herself, a 
gay scarf for Tom, groceries for the Christmas 
pudding, and above all a goose, a very paragon of 
geese, young and fat, and of enormous size. 

‘Then they gave you the money at the bank ?’ 
cried Tom. 

‘O yes. They said you ought to have sent a 
cheque, but it would do if I signed your name for 
you, as you were ill; and so I did; and O Tom, 
when I saw the money come out so easily, I was 
sorry I didn’t ask for more.’ 

Sailor was the only guest at the Rapleys’ Christ- 
mas dinner, in gala costume, with the medals he 
won in China hanging on his best blue coat. ‘I 
call this first-rate, he cried, as they all drew round 
the kitchen fire, a jug of fragrant punch mellowing 
on the hob. ‘And now, comrades, I’ll finish telling 
you about what happened to me and Jack Waters 
when we was roun’ing Cape Horn,’ 

But here a doleful wail from the baby caused 
Mrs Rapley to hurry away up-stairs; and then 
Farmer sali came in to congratulate Tom on his 
luck, and drink success to him in the often re- 
plenished jug, and in the noise and clatter, poor 
Sailor’s voice was finally lost and swallowed up. 

The inquest on Collop and Skim resulted in a 
verdict of accidental death ; and after that, the old 
house was once more walled up, the secret passage 
filled in, and Aunt Betsy left to her repose. Many 
years have yet to run before Milford Manor will 
be opened to the light of day, and the old lady’s 
bones finally consigned to consecrated earth. Young 
Herbert Rapley, however, bids fair to live to claim 
the prize ; for since the lucky discovery of Aunt 
Betsy’s hoard, he has been brought up in the sun- 
shine, with plenty of modest comforts about him. 

Tom Rapley still lives at Milford, in a neat 
little house that he has built for himself at the 
end of the village, beyond the Royal Oak. He has 
invested part of his money in the brewery at 
Biscopham, and drives over there daily to look 
after his affairs. He has a young family growing 
up about him; and Emily Collop acts as their 
governess, and lives with the Rapleys as friend 
and companion. Sailor superintends the garden 
and poultry-yard and the amusements of the boys, 
and might live with them altogether if he liked, 
but he will not abandon his old cottage. Aunt 
Booth and he still carry on a time-honoured placid 
flirtation, which shews no signs of developing 
into any warmer attachment or nearer tie. 

Coming down the hill from Brook’s clump, you 
may see the village of Milford lying warm and 
snug in the sunshine ; the mill is grinding merrily, 
the ducks are spines about noisily in the 
placid stream. The resonant hum of a thrashing- 
machine in yonder stackyard tells of the golden 
grain that is pouring plentifully into the farmer's 
sacks ; the lark is shrilly singing at heaven’s gate; 
and the bells from the old gray tower are clangin: 
out a lazy chime. Everything tells of tranqui 
pleasant life and passable content. But from one 
time-stained roof no curling smoke ascends ; the 
barns and stables about it are empty and bare 
of stock or store ; a chilly silence has brooded long 
over the place. Even the home-loving swallows 
refuse to build under its eaves ; it is shunned alike 
by man, and beast, and bird. No one could be 

ot for love or money to act as custodian of the 
dismal house at Milford. One or two, tempted by 
the advantages offered, have tried it for a while, 
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but have soon given it up, declaring that starvation 
is better than a residence at Milford Manor. Still, 
after a fashion, Aunt Betsy has had her way, and 
kept her memory green, though in very sorry 
fashion ; and thus it will remain till time shall 
rid this pleasant valley of its dismal blot. 

THE END. 


REMINISCENCES OF A SOLDIER. 


OnE of the most amusing books recently given to 
the world is that by Colonel W. K. Stuart, C.B., 
late of the 86th Regiment, styled Reminiscences of 
a Soldier. The work, which is full of interesting 
as well as instructive anecdotes, will'amply repay 
perusal. The British soldier of the past is tumin- 
ously depicted. If any one believes in the ‘good 
old times,’ as connected with our army, or denies 
that civilisation has benefited the condition of its 
rank and file, let him read the colonel’s book, and 
confess his error. The very dedication of the work 
speaks to its authenticity, since it is addressed, not 
without pathos, to the very regiment in which he 
served so long and creditably—‘ To the dear old 
corps, the Royal County Down, in which, as an 
officer, I passed thirty-five happy years, in which 
my father served for the same period, and in which 
my only son is now serving, I dedicate these 
Reminiscences.’ They may, therefore, be relied 
upon. 

PWhen Ensign Stuart first joined his regiment, cor- 
poral punishments were ‘at least of weekly recur- 
rence.” A few years ago (for it is now practically 
abolished) a commanding officer would hesitate to in- 
flict fifty lashes upon even an incorrigible scoundrel ; 
but, in the first five days of our author's military 
career, he saw a recruit of eighteen years old receive 
three hundred lashes for being absent from tattoo ! 
After remaining a long time in hospital, the lad 
deserted, was brought back again, and received 
another three hundred. He then deserted again, and 
we are glad to say, got safe off to America, Well, 
indeed, may Colonel Stuart assert that military men 
of the present time—that is, young and middle-aged 
officers—will scarcely credit the scenes which he 
describes, ‘and of which he was an unwilling eye- 
witness, For having dirty trousers on upon parade, 
a man received two hundred lashes; and next 
morning the mess waiter paid a similar penalty for 
not bringing the carving-knife to the mess sergeant. 
‘T have heard from my father of men whose backs 
were so lacerated by repeated floggings, that they 
had to receive the lash upon the calves of their 
legs,’ One man while being thus tortured, cried 
out in bitter rage: ‘There’s still the soles of my 
feet for you left, colonel.’ There are still, of course, 
men of brutal natures to be found to protest that, 
after all, such a system could not be very faulty 
since it ‘worked so well’—the usual argument of 
the thoughtless and the base: but when they have 
finished these volumes, even the ‘working’ will 
not perhaps appear to them so perfect. That these 
flogged men made excellent fighting material, is 
certain (when they did not desert, or kill them- 


‘ selves or their officers), but it is by no means shewn 


that this was owing to the discipline of the halberts : 
good ‘soldiers, in any high sense of the term, 
they did not make. They were, many of them, 
habitual drunkards ; one of them, after receiving 
his three hundred, turned round to his commanding 
officer, and offered—mutilated and bleeding as he 
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was—to take ‘the same over again’ for a bottle of 
rum. ‘What a dreadful system that could thus 
degrade human beings far below the level of 
brute beasts, writes our author with indignation, 
which in his case it is a credit to feel, since he 
was brought up from boyhood (for he joined the 
regiment at fifteen) among these hideous scenes, 
and passed his military life among companions who 
approved of them. He is, of course, familiar with 
their arguments, if such they can be called, repro- 
duces them, and charitably allows whatever force 
they may possess. Their chief point seems to have 
been, that ‘the British soldier was as incapable 
of shame as themselves, and when his pain and 
punishment were over, thought little more about 
it. In some cases, our author admits that this was 
the case. ‘Flogging was such a customary occur- 
rence, happening almost every morning and even- 
ing, and for such trivial offences, that the victims 
only gloried in bearing the punishment, as they 
said, “like men ;” and for years, while this dis- 
graceful and ‘degrading system still existed, the 
men in my regiment had in each company a “ sub- 
scription club,” which, if a man took his two or 
three hundred lashes, or whatever it might be, 
without giving tongue, gave him three or four 
pounds. If, on the contrary, he gave tongue, he 
would in all probability get so good a thrashing 
from his comrades as would sometimes have the 
effect of sending him into hospital again. And 
with what fortitude I have seen them bear this 
agonising torture! I recollect two very little men, 
named M‘Adovey and Crunmesky, who received 
five hundred lashes each, and coolly counted every 
lash themselves,’ One man (for mutiny) took one 
thousand lashes (!), and walked away, unassisted, 
from the triangles, while his two companions 
fainted before half the punishment was over, and 
were removed till they were well enough for the 
remainder. 

The moral effect of this so-called deterrent 
system was, that ‘by twelve o’clock in the day the 
guard-room was crammed with drunken men,’ and 
‘the scenes that took place, though the halberts 
were in constant requisition, were horrible to con- 
template: the daily sight of punishment, so far 
from impressing the men, only rendered them 
more reckless and despairing.’ A very curious 
example is given by Colonel Stuart of the differ- 
ence of character between Irish and Scotch soldiers 
at this period: the former, when in their cups, 
were violent and outrageous, the latter were always 
‘canny.’ One regiment, composed almost entindly 
of Scots, had quite a good name for sobriety, but, 
as one of its officers himself confessed, ‘if our men 
were paraded in line, at tattoo’ (that is, the end of 
the day), ‘and you gave a good shove to the right- 
hand man of the grenadiers, the whole regiment 
would go down like a pack of cards” Nor were 
the officers of that date much better in this respect 
than those to whom they were supposed to set a 
good example. The commanding-officer of our 
author’s detachment in the West Indies ‘drank 
morning, noon, and night—in fact, I could hardly 
say he was ever sober.’ He would inspect his com- 
pany in a calico dressing-gown and straw-hat, and 
taking a musket, look down the muzzle, ‘cocking 
his eye like a drunken magpie, as if he expected 
to find it full of something valuable,’ while the 
detachment, it need scarcely be said, was in roars 
of laughter. This gentleman, however, was tried 
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at last by a general court-martial for being drunk 
on duty ; there was a good deal of contrary swear- 
ing, and he was acquitted; ‘but if he was not 

ilty, the authorities must have contrived to try 

im on the only night of the three hundred and 
sixty-five that he was ever sober.’ Not one officer 
out of ten seems to have had any sense of his 
eis, and a court-martial was conducted 
with disgraceful levity and carelessness. ‘I have 
seen officers during almost the whole of the pro- 
ceedings reading a novel; others engaged in the 
newspaper ; others drawing caricatures, and hand- 
ing ile from one to the other ; and all this time 
evidence being given that might endanger the life 
of a fellow-creature, or at least consign him to long 
imprisonment or transportation.’ Once a reproof 
was administered to such a court by a prisoner, 
when called upon for his defence, such as must 
have made their ears tingle. ‘“ What is the use,” 
cried the poor fellow bitterly, “‘of my saying any- 
thing in my defence? Why, half the officers do 
not know what has been going on for the last half- 
hour. Captain H—— has been wrapt up in that 
book he has now got hid under the table ; Lieutenant 
S—— has been engaged with the newspaper ever 
since the court sat ; and Captain F as drawn 
as many caricatures as would fill a scrap-book. 
Defence? No, indeed ; it is useless, But if you 
will have something—well, I did call Major B—— 
an old drunkard ; and it’s quite true, and every 
man in the regiment knows it, and [this in the tone 
of the greatest ny igre you had better 
put all this down in the ‘proceedings of the 
court.’”’ The prisoner was a person of education, 
very different from the ordinary soldiers of that 
day, not one of whom in twenty could read or 
write, and who were wont to be tried by such 
judges without remark, and ‘had a bombshell 
fallen on the middle of the table,’ says our 
author, ‘I do not think the president and members 
would have been more astonished,’ 

These terrible revelations of old army times are 
fortunately relieved in Colonel Stuart’s narrative 
by a hundred stories full of wit and vivacity, such 
as the author of Charles O’Malley would not have 
disdained to transfer to his own bright pages, and 
every one of them drawn from the life. The 
Royal Down was, of course, an Irish regiment, 
though at one time commanded by that Colonel 
Donald Macdonald, whose eccentric will occasioned 
two trials, of late years, in Edinburgh. On one 
occasion, Neilson, a Scotch soldier of bad charac- 
ter, was brought up before all the officers for some 
dereliction of duty, and the then colonel, who was 
a great wag, thought to get a rise out of ‘Old Mac,’ 
at that time major. ‘Here,’ said he, addressing 
him, ‘is that fellow Neilson come up again ; he is 
the greatest ruffian in the regiment, and I am sorry 
to say a countryman of yours.’ Mac made no 
reply to the colonel, but looking steadfastly at the 

risoner, said: ‘Neilson, my mannie, ye must 
ave been a terrible scoundrel to have enlisted in 
an Irish regiment.’ 

Another Scotchman, when a subaltern at Gib- 
raltar, was one day on guard with a brother-officer, 
who fell down a oe four hundred feet high 
and was killed. Nevertheless, the survivor, in fill- 
ing up the guard report, added the usual formula : 
‘Nothing extraordinary has occurred since guard- 
mounting ?” 

This naturally awoke some surprise. 


‘What!’ exclaimed the brigade-major, ‘do you 
call it “nothing extraordinary” when your brother 
officer on duty with you has fallen down four 
hundred feet and been killed ?” 

‘Weel, sir,’ replied the other, ‘I dinna think 
there’s onything extraordinary in it ava; if he’d 
faun doun a precipice four hundred feet high and 
no been killed, I should hae thought it very extra- 
ordinary indeed, and wad hae put it doun in my 
report.’ 

Besides the interesting general experience which 
might have been acquired by any man during so 
many years and in such stirring scenes, Colonel 
Stuart seems to have been exceptionally favoured 
in his personal relations. There are half-a-dozen 
incidents which he describes—and we have no 
doubt with truth—as having occurred to himself, 
that might form the skeleton of a romance. His 
very servant in the regiment must needs be 
Patrick, the brother of that William Hare, of the 
dreadful firm of Burke and Hare, of which most of 
us have heard. Curiously enough this man too 
was tried twice for murder, though in the one case 
acquitted, and in the other sentenced, and that 
unjustly, to but a short term of imprisonment. On 
coming out of jail, his brother’s atrocities, com- 
bined; with his own misfortune in having taken 
two men’s lives, though by what may be called 
misadventure, so preyed upon his mind that he fell 
into arapid consumption. The most extraordinary 
anecdote, however, to our mind, in this very extra- 
ordinary book, is the account of a certain duel in 
India. The conviction is certainly general that the 
demands of so-called ‘honour’ could only be ap- 
peased by an appeal to the sword or the pistol ; but 
two officers, one Irish, and the other a German, ‘ of 
whom in those days there were considerable num- 
bers in command of German troops in our army,’ 
satisfied themselves on one occasion with a much 
more homely weapon. Not choosing to wait till 
daylight for the settlement of a quarrel by shooting 
one another in the orthodox fashion, ‘they foun 
in the mess-room a large pair of scissors, the only 
dangerous weapon at hand. The German broke 
the scissors in two, and fastened the two parts 
to sticks. With these unusual weapons they 
commenced their extraordinary encounter. For 
nearly ten minutes they continued prodding at 
one another, ‘and when at last they were separated, 
had succeeded in doing as much mischief to one 
another as heart could desire’ The whole book 
teems with stories as strange and exciting as those 
with which Captain Gronow was wont to favour 
us, with this marked difference, that Colonel 
Stuart’s stories are, we are persuaded, authentic , 
but the most interesting portion of it is the com- 
parison he makes between ‘ now and then,’ and the 
vast improvement in the position of the British 
soldier that is thereby established. One can 
scarcely credit that a common form of punishment 
for trifling offences being flogging, men so sen- 
tenced had the option of escaping that torture by 
volunteering into a West India corps to serve for 
life. These poor wretches were called ‘commuted 
men,’ and were, in fact, sentenced to transporta- 
tion to the end of their days for being late at roll- 
call or duty on parade. Their home-sickness was 
often terrible to witness, and one poor fellow, after 
twenty years of banishment, being—wonderful to 
relate—permitted to go home, was so delighted 
with the thought of doing so, and once more 
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beholding his mother, who was still alive, that he 
died of joy. It is needless to say that we com- 
mit no such murders in the present day. The 
soldier is now treated not only with justice 
and humanity, but with true consideration. He 
has everything done for him in the way of 
education: lectures are given for his instruction, 
coffee-rooms and reading-rooms are established to 
lure him from the canteen, and his comfort is well 
looked after. Instead of, as in the old time, 
married men and their wives being placed in 
the same room as the single men, some attention 
is paid to decency and order. What our author 
still complains of is, that the pay is not sufficient 
for a married soldier and his family to subsist 
upon. He is almost always weak and ailing’ from 
sheer want of food, for the small sum that his 
wife obtains for the soldiers’ washing is scarcely 
enough to keep soul and body together. In the 
West Indies, the wife and children receive rations ; 
in the East Indies, pay. ‘Why should not enough 
be given to them at home also to enable them to 
exist?’ Colonel Stuart considers that the pay of 
our soldiers generally is still insufficient to secure 
a good class of men, though something has been 
added of late years. Another grievance upon 
which he insists with justice is, the long and 
vexatious delay in apportioning prize-money. 
The payment is often put off for eight years, and 
even ten, which is truly red-tapeism with a 
vengeance. ‘I have no doubt many things I have 
written will not suit every one,’ concludes our 
author modestly ; but that reader must be hard to 
please, and incapable of benefit, who does not 
derive both amusement and instruction from his 
pages. 


FERNS. 


Tue study and cultivation of ferns is essentially 
of modern, and even recent growth. The poets 
and artists of the last century knew nothing of 
them. Even Cowper, whose placid and homely 
muse has embellished so many of the humble 
plants of the road-side and field-path, has neglected 
the fern ; and his contemporary, William Gilpin, 
the well-known writer upon the Picturesque, who 
did so much to create and foster a taste for the 
beautiful in nature, can see in them nothing but 
noxious weeds, and ranks them with ‘thorns and 
briers and other ditch trumpery.’ Gilpin, too, it 
must be remembered, lived all his life in that 
paradise of ferns, the New Forest. So late as 
1828, Phillips published a standard work upon 
ornamental plants and shrubs, and from beginning 
to end never once mentions any member of the 
tribe. At first sight, nothing would appear’ to be 
more in harmony with the character and peculiar 
exigences of Gothic design than the delicate 
tracery and exquisite filigree of the fern leaves 
and fronds, and yet we seldom find it employed. 
In the beautiful decorations of Southwell Minster, 
which are said to comprise amongst them an almost 
perfect stone Flora of the neighbourhood, there is 
no representation of the fern in any shape. The 
tehabilitation of the fern seems to have been pri- 
marily due to Sir Walter Scott, and ferns may be 


said to have come into fashion with oak furniture, 
ancient armour, and the revival of medievalism 
in general. Scott looked upon them with the eye 
of a forester and a poet, and pleads their cause in 
that charming little pastoral, the Essay upon Plant- 
ing. As a poet, he is never tired of painting 


The patches bright of bracken green 


which relieve the monotony of the cold gray moors, 
whether 


The lone hill-side, 
Where heath and fern are waving wide, 


or in the dank copse of low underwood, 


Where the morning dew lies longest, 
Where the Lady Fern grows strongest. 


The Lake poets had also much to say about 
them ; and from their time to ours, the fern has 
never been without its laureate. 

The French, however, had never associated the 
fern with such gloomy ideas, and seem to have 
been before us in discovering its beauty. Diderot 
quotes a lively song of the seventeenth century in 
its praise, beginning— 


Vous n’avez point, verte fougére, 

L’eclat des fleurs qui parent le printems ; 
Mais leur beauté ne dure guére ; 

Vous etes aimable en tout tems ; 


and by a rather forced conceit, dedicates his fern 
to Bacchus, on account of the use made of its ashes 
in the making of wine-glasses. 

The chief cause of the many superstitions which 
have gathered round this plant, is probably the 
mystery involved in its reproduction. All the 
other members of our native Flora, except the lower 
and less noticeable Cryptogamia, flowered and 
seeded in due course, but the fern shewed no visible 
way of continuing its species. The Greeks and 
Romans believed that fern produced no seed. Our 
ancestors, wiser in their generation, concluded that 
there must be seed of some kind, but believed it 
to be invisible ; and by a singular process of reason- 
ing, founded upon the fantastic doctrine of signa- 
tures, they concluded that he who possessed this 
wonderful seed would himself become invisible. 
Until the early days of the microscope, the scien- 
tific folks were inclined to believe with Pliny that 
the fern grew without seed ; and this opinion is 
alluded to in one of Butler’s satires, who compares 
his undeserving court favourite to 


Fern, that vile unuseful weed, 
That springs equivocally without seed ; 


but the unscientific people were firmly persuaded 
that the plant brought forth its seed every year at 
midnight on Midsummer-eve—the festival of St 
John the Baptist, and that the scattering of its 
seed rendered people invisible. Shakspeare alludes 
to this belief in Henry IV., when Gadshill says 
of himself and company: ‘ We have the receipt 
of fern-seed; we walk invisible ;’ and Andrew 
Marvell tells us 


Of the witch that midnight wakes 
For the fern, whose magic weed 
In one moment casts the seed, 
And invisible him makes. 
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All parts of the fern were more or less connected 
with ideas of diablerie. When the stalk of the 
common bracken is cut through obliquely, the 
section will be found to exhibit an appearance 
which is said by the country-people in many parts 
of England to be a miniature representation of the 
devil’s foot-print. In the northern counties, the 
young unexpanded fronds were often twisted into 
the semblance of a human hand, and sold as amu- 
lets against witchcraft, under the name of ‘St 
John’s hands,’ 

The variety called Lunaria, or moon-fern, has be- 
come surrounded by another group of myths. It was 
believed to possess such a singular affinity for iron, 
that it often drew the shoes from the feet of horses 
who were grazing in fields where it grew. Cul- 

epper, the famous herbalist, tells of a troop of 

oundhead horse, under the command of Earl 
Essex, who lost all their shoes from this cause, 
while riding over a Devonshire moor. Culpepper’s 
rival, Coles, laughs at him for this story, and is 
confident that although ‘moon-wort be the moon’s 
herb, yet it is neither smith, farrier, nor pick-lock.’ 
There are some lines in Sylvester’s translation of 
Du Bartas which allude to this singular idea : 


Horses that feeding in the grassie hills, 
Tread upon moon-wort with their hollow heels, 
Though lately shod, at night go barefoot home. 


Another variety, the beautiful Osmunda fern, 
which grows chiefly in wet places, has some folk- 
lore connected with it, which has not yet been 
recovered. Gerard speaks of it under the poetical 
name of ‘The hearte of Osmund the waterman.’ 
Wordsworth, however, in one of his prettiest 
allusions to ferns, has turned the waterman into a 
en, without, we fear, any authority, and writes 
oO 


That tall fern, 
So stately, of the queen Osmunda named 
Plant lovelier, in its own retired abode 
On Grasmere’s beach, than Naiad by the side 
Of Grecian brook, or Lady of the Mere 
Sole-sitting by the shores of old romance. 


The old herbalists abound in curious things 
about fern. It was said to bear a deadly enmity 
to. the reed; and they cited in proof of this the 
fact, that the one invariably perishes when the 
other is planted; but Parkinson very sensibly 
believes that ‘this happeneth rather from the 
soiles, a reede not joying in a dry ground, nor the 
ferne in a wet.’ On the supposition of this antip- 
athy, the fern was applied by the old surgeon to 
all wounds caused by reeds. The roots of some of 
the species were highly esteemed as a vermifuge, 
and a decoction of the lady-fern was recommended 
as a sovereign remedy for melancholy in men, but 
was never given to women, because it would in- 
fallibly render them barren! It was also con- 
sidered powerful against snakes and venomous 
reptiles. Pliny advises travellers, and those who 
are obliged to sleep in the open air, to make a 
pillow of a sheaf of fern, or, better still, to make a 
fire of it, and the fumes will answer the same 


purpose. 


ferns in all their varied beauty! The gracefulness 
of the waving bracken lends an additional charm 
to silvan dells, and what greenhouse is considered 
to be furnished with plants to delight the eye, 


How much healthier a taste now prevails for | W 


which has not at least a dozen kinds of the mul- 
tifarious fern tribe? We hail this change as tes- 
tifying to an immense improvement in the love of 
the beautiful in nature. 


ADVENTURE IN THE DACOTAH 
TERRITORY. 


In the autumn of 1871, an expedition was 
organised to explore the almost unknown region 
of the Yellowstone Valley, and report upon the 
possibility of locating proposed crossings over the 
Missouri. The party consisted of General R—— 
and a staff of about twelve engineers, with team- 
sters, cooks, &c., and an escort under the command 
of General W——, of several companies of U.S, 
Infantry, some Gatlin guns, and a company of 
Indian scouts (Dacotahs or Sioux), The country 
to be traversed was unknown, and full of Sioux 
Indians, professedly hostile to the proposed rail- 
road, and determined to oppose it, on the valid 
ground, that the hunting, their sole means of sus- 
tenance, would be spoiled. 

Owing to a peculiar circumstance, though only 
having been a very short time in the United States, 
I had the offer of an appointment on General 
R——’s engineer corps; and as such an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the country rarely presented itself, 
I gladly availed myself of it. It was hardly my 
first experience of travel, as I had already visited 
many parts, including Australasia; but this was a 
new experience, and having in youth, like most 
English boys, had an intense desire, inculcated and 
fostered by the marvellous books of Cooper, Mayne 
Reid, and others, to see the noble savage in his own 
domain, I was delighted with the opportunity. 

Three guides who professed to know the country 
were engaged ; but they were of little use: indeed, 
as General R—— observed, if we had secured the 
services of one or two more, we should have been 
hopelessly lost ; as it was, their peculiar avocation 
seemed to be to mislead us, and malign each other, 
and it was found that, by putting two under arrest, 
and ignoring the other, we facilitated our move- 
ments considerably. 

We rendezvoused at Fort Rice on the Missouri 
—as the troops were drafted in companies from the 
different frontier forts and marched there, or came 
up or down the river, as the case might be, in flat 
boats—and left September 8, 1871. The great 
object was to _— surprise, as with our forces, 
unless the Indians were able to concentrate their 
bands, we were tolerably safe from open assault ; 
so on the line of march we had skirmishers con- 
stantly thrown out, and beyond them, riding up 
every eminence, a cordon of scouts to give notice 
of the slightest Indian signs. For several days 
we saw none, but knowing the facility with which 
the red-skins hide, and the secrecy of their move- 
ments, we never could be assured there were none 
about. 

Many of the officers, and particularly General 
, had been selected on account of their 
having seen service on the frontier, and being 
acquainted with Indian wiles and stratagems ; 
and after the day’s march was over, sitting in the 
mess-tent after a meal of antelope steaks, that 
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would have produced dyspepsia or dissolution in 
many, and over the inevitable and invaluable pipe, 
many a story was’ told of Indian warfare, and 
eruelties of the late Minnesota massacre ; till, 
notwithstanding the triple line of sentries and 
outposts (necessary indeed, but not always effectual 
to prevent surprise), the first impulse of any one, 
if by any chance he did wake up in the night, 
was to carefully feel his head, and ascertain 
the safety of his scalp. Once or twice Indian 
signs were plainer and fresher than usual; the 
prints of a horse’s hoof, denoting that one of their 
scouts had been around, or, in one or two cases, 
the ashes of a smouldering fire, shewed how closely 
we had come to a small party, but still no living 
red-skin had been seen by any one. Game was 
plentiful; and any quantity of antelope, black 
and white tailed deer and elk, were killed by the 
skirmishers and mounted scouts; but no one 
seemed much inclined to stray far from the main 
body, knowing the tendency of the enemy to pick 
off stragglers. 

One day, General R——, with the engineer corps 
and one company of infantry as escort, was 
engaged taking levels and observations along the 
dry bed of a river, on each side of which rose 
a hilly country, with boulders of granite sprinkled 
at intervals (relics of the ice period), looking as 
if some giants had been pelting each other with 
rocks; and a few scattered shrubs at long dis- 
tances from each other. Fringing the river was 
a thin belt of light pe and undergrowth 
of bullberry bushes covered with clusters of bright 
red and currant-like fruit. 

From the high-water mark, plainly visible by 
the washed-up débris of beaver-cut logs, &c. the 
river had, after the spring rains, been one of 
considerable depth and swiftness; but now dried 
by the summer sun, little was left but a few 
pools at intervals, and a spongy bottom, of the 
nature of quicksand, not at all calculated to facil- 
itate the crossing of the heavy train and artillery 
that constituted our main body. This of course 
necessitated a détour for them, and a comparatively 
easier march across the plateau of prairie country 
beyond the hills, which was taken, both parties 
agreeing to meet at a little eminence, visible some 
miles off, and there pitch the camp. Naturally, 
in following the course of the river, our way was 
very devious, while the train made as straight a 
course as possible. After an hour or two, I stopped 
for a time behind the rest to take the topography 
of one of the hills, and by the time I had finished, 
saw they were too far off to follow, and accordingly 
started off across the country, with a view of 
making a course to the probable locality where 
the camp would be pitched, 

I went along very quietly, not being at all 
anxious to arrive before the tents were up, the 
‘correll’ of wagons made, and the eight or nine 
hundred mules, which constituted our draught- 
power, safely inclosed, picking up at intervals on 
my way pieces of petrified wood, moss agates, or 
some of the small pieces of granite of countless 
variety of shade and colour, which characterise that 
section of country, till I found myself on the top 
of a higher point of hill than any of the surround- 
ing ones. 

aving in my course described the chord of the 
arc represented by the direction of the movements 
of the train, I imagined myself to have nearly 


reached the proposed camping-ground, and after 
lighting my pipe, sat down and looked around. 

he sky was intensely blue, not a cloud to be 
seen ; all around, the country rose and fell in fan- 
tastic shapes ; far in the distance rose a cloud of 
smoke-like dust, marking the progress of the train, 
and the dark line of cotton-wood trees, dwindling 
off to a mere thread in the distance, shewed the 
course of the river. The chirp of the cicada, and 
humming of various insects, seemed the only signs 
of life ; unless the lazy waving of the prairie-grass 
could be so called, and I felt very much alone. 
The sun was hot, and feeling tired I laid my- 
self down behind a large boulder, some four feet 
high and rather overreaching, and fell asleep. 
After I suppose an hour’s rest, I awoke, and 
getting up looked around to ascertain the position 
of the train, and see if they were making prepara- 
tions to camp. 

The sun was lower, and the column of dust 
nearer than when I looked before, but they were 
evidently on the move still; the rifles of the 
advance-guard glistened at intervals, and in the 
rear the commissariat beeves, guarded by the 
commissariat ‘ bull-punchers,’ dragged their we 
lengths along. Still looking round I saw three or 
four black objects on a nearer hill-side, and after 
a hasty reconnoitre discovered them at once, from 
their appearance and manner of riding, to be 
mounted men and Indians. 

A ‘good’ or friendly Indian is very seldom met 
with on the plains, and none would be likely to 
feel well disposed towards one of a party who had 
an avowed intention of crossing their hunting- 
grounds ; so I immediately made a dive, flattened 
on the ground, and crawled under cover of a rock, 
from which I cautiously looked, hoping they had 
not seen me, and trusting to their going another 
way on the approach of the train. The reader may 
imagine my feelings when I saw them ride straight 
towards the bluff I occupied. Iam not covetous, 
but certainly never wished more for the sole pos- 
session of any piece of land than I did of that hill; 
still, I never thought they would ascend to the 
top, but merely felt they were too near to be 
pleasant. 

From behind the stone I looked, exposing as 
little of myself as possible, when, to my intense 
horror, after a short conversation at the bottom, 
they began to ascend. Carefully dragging myself 
along, so as to make as little trail as possible, I 
wedged myself in under the same rock, beneath 
which I had been asleep a few minutes ago, hop- 
ing against hope that the near approach of the 
troops would prevent them making a long stay, and 
trying to imagine they would not discover me. 

What would I not have given at the time for 
my well-beloved and trnsty Winchester repeating 
rifle; but, alas! it was then, I knew, carefully 
placed in a baggaye-wagon ; my only weapon was 
a French Lefauchaux revolver—of the pepper-box 
species, not reliable; and rendered still less so, 
by some horribly bad German pin-cartridges I 
had purchased in St Paul’s, Minnesota, for it ; not 
to be depended on for a moment, in short, when 
accurate shooting was indispensable. However, I 
at once took out all the cartridges, reloaded the 
weapon very carefully, and cocking it quietly, lay 
there, shadowed and sheltered by the rock, and 
awaited the result. 

Thoughts of all the cruelties I knew were 
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ractised by the Sioux on their captives, and the 
impossibility of making anything like a fair and 
even fight of it—as they all had rifles or carbines, 
ran through my mind ; and even then, amid all 
the horror of the situation, I could hardly repress 
a smile at the thought of the painful disappoint- 
ment the reds would feel in en eavouring to ‘ lift’ 
my hair, as, in accordance with a habit contracted 
in the East Indies, it was little over three-quarters 
of an inch long, certainly not long enough to afford 
sufficient hold for them to take my scalp. 

I cannot say how long I remained in this posi- 
tion : perhaps a few minutes, but it seemed hours. 
Thoughts of home, and places I should never see 
again, flashed through my mind: and the idea of 
dying in that way seemed all the more dreadful, as 
I thought of the proximity of the troops, and how 
little they were aware of my fate. Vague ideas as 
to whether my body would be ever found, floated 
through my mind, amid a general piling up of 
mental agony. I could hear the footsteps nearer 
and nearer, the stumbling of a horse over a loose 
stone, and the guttural grunts of the rider were 
more distinctly audible as they approached the 
top, and in a few more seconds I was aware by the 
sound they had reached the summit, and had, as I 
judged, dismounted. 

Can a much more unpleasant situation be 
supposed? Within a few feet of savage enemies, 
who would certainly not pay any attention to the 
etiquette of civilised warfare, whose language was 
unintelligible to me, and mine to them, and the 
certainty of being discovered by their keen eyes 
the moment they had looked around the surround- 
ing country. I must certainly confess to a very 
bad scare; all sorts of wild schemes revolved 
through my brain; rushing down the hill in a 
desperate effort to escape and reach the train pre- 
sented itself, and was dismissed as vain and futile. 

Then the calmness of desperation seemed to 
come, and with a vague, dreamy feeling of pitying 
myself as one in a bad way, I lay, revolver in 
hand, meditating whether it would not be better 
to reserve the last bullet for myself, so as not to 
fall alive into the hands of savages, 

At last the climax came. An exclamation from 
one shewed an object of interest, and I could hear 
them cluster together and talk rapidly. From the 
inflection of their voices, I knew they had dis- 
covered something. What could it be? Ina 
moment I remembered ; in my haste I had left a 
small metal match-box (an old travelling com- 

ion) where I had lit my pipe, and it had been 
iscovered. Then, footsteps were heard all round, 
and close to my hiding-place ; so drawing a lon 
breath, I jumped up with my pistol presented, so 
confronted—an Indian certainly, and a Sioux, 
too—but to my intense relief I recognised the pecu- 
liar features of ‘ Tartanka Morza,’ or ‘ Iron Buflaloe,’ 
one of the scouts attached to the expedition. 

Our mutual surprise was great. I never felt so 
lovingly disposed towards an Indian in my life. 
He himself could not tell what to make of the 
apparition of a white man suddenly springing 
from behind a rock, with such a decidedly hostile 
ap nee ; and we stood looking at each other, 
till with the intuitive perception of an Indian, the 
whole thing seemed to burst on his mind, and we 
both exploded into a roar of laughter (it is a mis- 
take to say red-skins do not laugh), in which the 
rest joined. 


Sitting down, we discussed the affair by panto- 
mime over a pipe, and then seeing below the white 
tents rapidly rising, and dotting the neighbourin 
hill-side, while the bugles made themselves hear 
sounding halt as each company came up, denoting 
the stoppage for the night, I strolled leisurely 
down the hill to rejoin my friends, and having got 
over my fright, amused them that night with the 
story of it. 


TO A WELLINGTONIA GIGANTEA PINE, 


Tn years ago, my baby fir, 
A weakling from thy birth, 

I bore thee to my lawn, and heaped 
Thy tender roots with earth. 


Nor did my arm ache with the task, 
Thy cradle felt so light, 

For thou wert but a span across, 
A cubit scarce in height. 


Ten summers’ suns, ten winters’ snows, 
A thousand showers, supplied 

The stately strength which drew thee up 
To spire my garden’s pride. 


Our puny saplings, envious, eye 
Thy girth ; the birds more blest 

Twitter around thee, and the wren 
Trusts to thine arms her nest. 


Unnumbered fancies greet me when 
My gaze upon thee rests ; 

From thy light green-tipped glooms fly forth 
Bright thoughts and grave behests. 


Symbols and types upon thy bark 
Like lichen-splashes writ, 

I read ; thought-germs, too, from thy boughs 
Hang, aiding mother-wit. 


The darkness which thine arms inclose, 
Lit up by points of green, 

Tells life is not a web of woes— 
Bright hues are shot between. 


The last gleams of the dullest day 
Gleam from thy ruddy bole ; 

Patience in grief brings evening-light 
To every steadfast soul. 


My children in thy shadow play ; 
Erelong, both they and I 

Go hence, but thou wilt yearly yearn 
Still higher towards the sky. 


Teach me the lesson now ! thy bulk 
Then will not grow in vain, 

Reminding all that life’s true task 
Is heaven to attain. 


Thus He who gave our oak and elm 
To type enduring Will, 

In this world’s storms, has given us thee 
For nobler teachings still. 


Next Saturday, August 29, will be commenced in this 
JOURNAL, a NovEL, entitled 
THE BLOSSOMING OF AN ALOE 
By the Author of A Golden Sorrow. 
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